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LETTER FROM A TEACHER TO HIS PUPIL. 





My pear Pouri.;—The relation which we sustain to each other, 
as teacher and pupil, is one so full of interest and importance to us 
both, that I am prompted to write you a few lines, to which I hope 
you will give your serious attention. 

I have been selected by your parents, or by the school committee 
as their agents, to act as your instructor. I come to you, not only 
as your teacher, but also as your friend. While my principal object 
will be to aid you in getting an education, it will always afford me 
pleasure to assist and advise you as atrue friend. I think I feel a 
strong desire to do all in my power to increase your knowledge, 
promote your happiness, and prepare you to discharge faithfully the 
duties of a virtuous, useful and intelligent citizen. May I not hope 
that you possess a strong desire to do what you can to make my situ- 
ation a pleasant one, and to perform, with diligence and cheerfulness, 
a:l your duties? If such is the case with you-and all your compan- 
ions, we shall, most certainly, have a happy school, and you will be 
making constant and rapid improvement. As we hope to spend 
many hours of each day, together, in the school room, it is very de- 
sirable that a clear and friendly understanding exist between us. I 
wish, therefore very plainly and kindly, to name some particulars 
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to which I most affectionately invite your attention. 1 will ex- 


deavor not to as : for anything which shall not be for your good, and 
I will promise to do all I can for your improvement and happiness, 


1. Be CONSTANT IN YOUR ATTENDANVLE AT SCHOOL. 


This is very important, for if you are often absent you cannot 
make much progress and will fall behind those of your classmates 
who are always atschool. But, perhaps, you say, “ I am never ab- 
sent from school unless I am unwell, or wanted by my parents.” | 
hope this is true. It would occasion me much pain to know that 
you, or any other pupil in our school, was in the habit of “ playing 
truant,”—for a truant is not only in great danger of ruining himself, 
but he exerts a bad influence upon all with whom he associates, 
Therefore I earnestly entreat you to shun the truant’s path and the 
truant’s habits,—and, if you cannot persuade him to abandon them, 
shun the truant as you would a destructive enemy. First, however, 
do all you can to induee him to forsake his evil ways and walk in 
wisdom’s paths. Convinee him that, while you dread and despis: 
his practice, you have a strong desire to reclaim him and do him 
good. 

But see to it, my dear young friend, that you are always in 
your place at school, unless prevented by sickness, or by some un- 
avoidable circumstance. Probably, you are often called upon to ren- 
der some assistance to your parents. This you should always do 
promptly and cheerfully. You can never do too much for your kind 
parents. Let them see that it is a pleasure to you to assist them, 
and thus convince them of your gratitude for their numberless acts o! 
attention and kindness to you. Can you not, however, do all they 
may require, or wish, between the hours of school ? That you may 
be enabled to do so, are you not willing to rise early and work dili- 
gently? Let your parents see that you feel a strong desire to avoid 
absence from school, and, I think, they will require of you the per- 
formance of no duties which will encroach upon the hours which are 
set apart for the school room. If you are absent you not only lose 
the lessons that are recited during your absence, and thus become less 
able to advance with the lessons which follow, but you will also, I fear, 
feel much less interest in your school and in all its exercises. There- 
fore, I again ask you to attend school with as much constancy 4: 
possible. : 


2. ALWAYS ENDEAVOR TO BE AT SCHOOL IN SEASON. 


The habit of punctuality is a very desirable one. If we wish to 
accomplish much, we must not only have a time for every duty, but 
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we must also be careful to perform every duty at its proper time. 
If you agree to meet several of your companions at a certain hour, 
in order to engage in some favorite amusement, you will think it very 
desirable that all assemble at the appointed time. You cannot con- 
veniently, commence your sport until all, who are expected, shall have 
arrived. The tardiness of a single individual disturbs your plans, and 
perhaps, for the time, prevents your amusement. If the hour ap- 
pointed for meeting is 2 o’clock it would be wrong for you, ‘or any 
other one, to delay until 24 or 3 o’clock. By so doing you would 
cause all who were punctual to suffer from your dilatoriness, -I pre- 
sume, however, that you are always punctual in attending to engage- 
ments of this kind. But are you equally anxious to be prompt in 
meeting your school engagements? Have you ever considered that, 
when you are late at school, you do an injury to all who are in sea- 
son? They will either have to await your arrival, or they will be 
disturbed by your unseasonable entrance. If all should be late much 
valuable time would be lost to the whole school. If then, it is im- 
portant that all be present at the appointed time for commencing 
school, will you not see to it that you are never late, unless for some 
very particular and unavoidable cause? By being constant and 
punctual you can do much for yourself and much for our school ; but 
if you are not so, you cannot make much progress yourself and you 
will greatly impair the order and improvement of the whole school. 
Let it, therefore, be your fixed determination, so far as possible, to 
meet all your school engagements punctually,—for by so doing you 
will not only accomplish more while in school, but you will also form 


a habit which will be of great service to you in the business of after 
life. 


3. Have A STRICT REGARD TO ALL THE REGULATIONS OF THE 
SCHOOL. 

In all well managed communities and associations it is necessary 
to have certain rules which shall be observed by the individuals for 
whose good they were made. Every state makes certain laws and 
requires its citizens to obey them; every town imposes certain re- 
straints upon its inhabitants and provides for their enforcement ; 
every family has, or should have, certain regulations, and demand 
their observance by its members. So every school, in order to 
afford the greatest benefits to those who attend it, should have cer- 
tain wholesome regulations and secure a strict obedience to the same, 
I wish, however, at this time to give you only one rule. This is 
very short and you can readily commit it to memory, and if you, and 
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all other members of our school, will remember it, and regard \; 
faithfully, we shall indeed have a delightful school. The rule I wis! 
you to remember is simply this: Do noruine THAT Is wronco 
The principal question, for you, is to decide what is wrong. Som 
things may be wrong in school, which would not be so elsewhere 
In many situations talking or whispering, laughing, playing &c. may 
be innocent and proper; while in others they would be wrong and 
impreper. In school they would be wrong because they would tend 
to interrupt the appropriate exercises of the school room. Jn orde 
to study profitably we should be free from all annoyances. There- 
fore it is wrong to do any thing in school that will disturb your teach- 
er, or interrupt your fellow pupils, and draw off their attention fron 
their lessons. I will name a few practices which you should refrai: 
from, as wrong : whispering, laughing, playing, eating , unnecessary 
noise or movement, and whatever may interrupt or displease your 
fellow pupils, you should strictly guard against. I may make partic- 
ular regulations respecting these and other troublesome habits, and i! 
so, I trust you will observe them very faithfully. If, however, you 
conscientiously obey the short direetion given above, I shall have n 
occasion to make any other. That you may strive to do right at al 
times and under all circumstances, is my earnest desire. Remembe: 
that a boy or girl of true and noble courage will always fear to d 
wrong, and dare te do right. 


4. Ber stupious at SCHOOL, AND IMPROVE ALL YOUR TIME TO THI 
BEST POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. 


You are sent to school by your parents, that you may acquir 
knowledge, and become prepared for the business of life. They 
know, in some degree, the great value of an education, and they ar 
willing to work hard, that they may have the means of sending you 
to school, and supplying you with books. Allthey wish in return is. 
that you will be diligent. and faithful in the improvement of your tim 
and privileges. Therefore I hope you will form a decided resolution 
to give strict attention to every lesson that may be assigned you. Be 
willing to study diligently, and if you have a difficult lesson, be patien! 
and persevere. You will feel much satisfaction in overcoming obsta- 
cles, and in performing a hard task. If you meet with a question 
which at first appears too difficult, do not abandon it and feel dis- 
couraged. ‘ Persevere and you will succeed.” Be willing to “ try 
try, and try again,” and to do so cheerfully ; and when you finally 
succeed, you will feel a real pleasure, and what you shall have ac- 
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quired you will not readily forget. But sometimes, doubtless, you 
will meet with difficulties which you cannot overcome without assist- 
ance. When you feel that you have done all you can and without 
success, make known the particulars that trouble you, and I will 
cheerfully lend you aid. Make it a fixed rule never to pass over a 
lesson, without gaining a clear understanding of it. When your class 
is reciting, do not be satisfied with the mere repetition of words. 
Endeavor to comprehend every exercise, and then you will grow in 
knowledge and increase inwisdom. When you go to school never 
allow your plays, or the thought of them, to enter the door ; and while 
there, regard it as the place for study, and be constantly studious, 
and then you can engage heartily and cheerfully in amusement, when 
the hours of school shall have passed, and you go upon the play- 
ground, A good scholar is industrious in school, and animated at his 
play,—but never allows his love for amusement to interfere with his 
studies. 


5. Be HONEST IN REGARD TO YOUR LESSONS. 


Dishonesty in one particular, will often lead to dishonesty in other 
particulars. An honest man is one who regards the laws of God and 
man, respects the rights of his fellow men, makes the best possible use 
of his time and privileges, does all in his power for his own improve- 
ment, for the good of mankind and for the glory of his maker ; fears 
to do wrong and delights in righteous acts. Such a man is the noblest 
work of God. I hope you may become such, and, that you may, you 
must now be honest in all you do, and you will then grow up witha 
sincere and deep-rooted love for honesty. Be honest in small things, 
and then you will be so in those of more importance. 

Some pupils resort to improper aids in getting their lessons, and are 
willing to have their teacher and classmates think they have been very 
industrious, and that they thoroughly understand their lessons, when 
in reality, they have spent their time in idleness, and have but a very 
imperfect knowledge of the exercises required of them. But they 
practice deception and dishonesty. A boy who is strictly honest will 
not deceive in any particular, nor will he be willing to have his 
instructor think he has been diligent, unless such is the fact. Some- 
times scholars prompt each other, and by assistance thus given and 
received, they contrive to answer questions which, unaided, they 
could not answer. This is wrong. It is really dishonest for one 
pupil to give, as hisown, an answer which has been slyly commu- 
nicated to him by another. A dull.and idle scholar can derive no real 
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benefit from such assistance, while one who is diligent and conscien- 
tious, will neither need nor receive prompting from any one. Study 
that you may understand, and so understand, that you may communi- 
cate in a plain and distinct manner. To know a thing, without being 
able to use it and make others see and feel that you know it, is but 
little worth. Therefore, be not satisfied unless you have a full and 
clear conception of every thing you meet in your lessons. If, during 
the recital of a lesson, any thing is said or done which you do not 
thoroughly comprehend, be ready to make known your doubts, and 
ask such questions as you may wish. I shall be glad to have you, 
and every other pupil, ask me one or more questions relating to your 
lesson during its recital, That you may be prepared to do so, study 
your lessons with great care, and seek for some point about which you 
would like to get a clearer understanding. Whenever you meet with 
a word, at school or elsewhere, of whose meaning you are ignorant, 
look for it in your dictionary, or ask its signification of some friend 
By pursuing this course, faithfully, you will soon acquire the import 
of most words with which you meet. Therefore I again entreat you, 
as your friend and teacher, to be honest in regard to your acquire- 
ments. Have a strong desire to study, that you may gain knowledge, 
and to gain knowledge, that you may pass through life prosperously, 
usefully and happily. 
6. Be NEAT AND ORDERLY IN YOUR PERSONAL APPEARANCE AND 
HABITS. 


I am sorry to say that some children pay little or no regard to this 
direction, either at home or at school. They seem quite willing to 
appear in an untidy condition, and they thus make themselves disa- 
greeable to all who have any respect to order and cleanliness. |! 
trust you will always possess that commendable pride which wil! 
cause you studiously to cultivate habits of neatness and order in 
regard to your person, your clothes, your books, and every thing with 
which you have to do. ‘“ Have a place for every thing and every 
thing in its place,” is an excellent rule. It is not only important to 
have things in their proper places, but to have them neatly and orderly 
arranged. 

Before leaving home for school, a few minutes, devoted to brushing 
and arranging your hair and dress, will enable you to appear at school 
in a neat and respectable condition. Do not forget the cleansing and 
refreshing effects of pure cold water. The running brooks and spark- 
ling fountains would almost cry out against you if you should enter 
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school with unwashed hands and face. This will cost you nothing, and 
if all will do so, our school will present a bright and attractive appear- 
ance. While in the school-room, endeavor to keep your des and the 
floor around it free from injury and dirt. Especially avoid the use’ ess 
and fi thy habit of spitting upon the floor. ‘This you should never do 
at home or at school. Preserve your books with great care, and 
when not in use, have them nicely placed in your desk. Keepevery 
thing in such condi.ion that you will nt be asha\ ed to have it exam- 
ined at any time by your parents, or by any visitors. By giving strict 
attention to neatne is aid order at home and at school, you will not 


only please your parents and teacher, but also save them much 
trouble. 


7. AvoID THE US® OF PROFANE AND IMPROPER LANGUAGE. 

The habit of using profane and vulgar language is very unbecom- 
ing and wicked. It can never result in any good, and only tends to 
degrade those who indulge in it. Therefore 1 earnestly and affection- 
ately beseech you not oily to refrain from the use of profane and 
improper language yourself, but do all you can to dissuade your com- 
panions from the use of it. Make it an undeviating rule never to give 


utterance to language which you would be ashamed to utter in pres- 
ence of your teacher or parents. Remember that the eye of God is 
ever upon you, and his ear is open to hear all you say. He is your 
Creator and preserver,—your best friend,—the only being who can 
prolong your days and give you blessings. Will you not, then, ear- 
nestly strive to please and honor Him who says in his holy book, 
“THoU SHALT NOT SWEAR.” 


8. ALWAYS SPEAK AND ACT THE TRUTH. 
“ Do good; shunevil; live not thou 
As if at death thy being died ; 
Nor error’s siren voice allow 
To draw thy steps from truth aside ; 
Look to thy journey’s end—the grave ! 
And trustin Him whose arm can save.” 
The habit of telling falsehoods is a very sinful and dangerous one. 
1 always put confidence in a boy and believe what he says until I once 
detect him in stating what is not correct. After this I cannot place 
any dependence upon him, unless the lapse of time and his general 
conduct shall convince me that he has sincerely repented, and resolved 
tosin no more. As one who wishes to do all he can for you, I would 
seriously urge you to do all in your power to form and preserve a char- 
acter of strict integrity and truth. Never state that which is in any 
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degree false. If you do wrong and manfully confess it, you will feel 
much better than you would to conceal or deny your fault. Let all 
your language and all your actions convince those with whom you 
may associate, that you abhor “ lying and deceitful lips,” and that you 
will speak and act the truth, though, for the time being, it may cause 
you to suffer punishment and degradation. Live the truth and for the 
truth and it will make you honorable and honored ; but if you prac- 
tice falsehood you will, sooner or later; bring disgrace and ruin upon 
yourself, and distress upon your parents and friends. 


9. Be KIND AND PLEASANT TO YOUR COMPANIONS AND TO ALL 
WITH WHOM YOU MAY HAVE INTERCOURSE. 

You have, probably, noticed a great difference in the manner and 
conduct of different individuals. Some are kind, obliging, courteous 
and pleasant, while others are morose, uncivil, abrupt and even 
abusive. Now it is just as easy to be kind and gentle, as it is to be 
unkind and coarse in your manner. Your own happiness requires 
you to be affectionate and obliging to others. Let it, then, be your 
constant aim to do good and to speak kindly and civilly toall. Never 
allow yourself to give expression to angry and unfriendly acts or 
words. Convince your parents, your teacher and your schoolmates 
that you are not purely selfish, but that you are always ready to 
render them assistance, or do them a favor. Convince them that 


you feel a real pleasure in doing good to others as ‘ you have oppor- 
tunity.” * 


oo 


10. Ler youR DEPORTMENT IN THE STREET AND ELSEWHERE BE 
ORDERLY AND BECOMING. 

Do not forget that you must form your own character. Others 
may advise and assist you, but with you rests the chief responsibility, 
and you will receive reward or suffering according to your deeds 
Therefore strive to have your entire deportment correct and becom- 
ing. Treat all with due respect. When addressed, endeavor to 
listen respectfully and answer with civility and propriety. Respect 
the aged,—pity and assist the unfortunate and distressed. Never 
oppress, injure or trouble those whom you excel in power or influ- 
ence. Ever “do unto others as you would have others do unto 
you ;” be correct and upright in all your actions and you will gain 
the respect of the good and promote your own happiness. 


11. Love Gop AND KEEP HIs COMMANDMENTS. 
Though this is the Jas¢ direction I shall give you at this time, it is 
not the /east in importance. Indeed if you will follow this faithfully 
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you will need no other. You are indebted to your Creator for life 
and for all life’s blessings, for it is in Him you live, and move, and 
have your being. He asks for your love and obedience, and in return 
he promises you everlasting happiness. Are you not willing to grant 
all he asks? If you are, and strictly obey all his commandments you 
will certainly be happy. That you may know his will and be ena- 
bled to do it, look to Him for guidance and direction, With Him is 
all wisdom and he willingly imparteth to all who ask of him in sin- 
cerity. Let it be your morning and evening prayer, that God will 
forgive all your sins, and enlighten your mind that you may know 
and do his will. 

Ihave already written you a long letter and will not weary you by 
adding more. As one who feels a deep interest in your welfare, I 
could not well write less. Will you not gratify me by considering 
what I have written, and if I have given you good advice, will you 
not oblige me and benefit yourself by following it? If such shall be 
your determination, the days that we shall spend together will be 
days of pleasantness and profit. So live, my dear pupil, that you 
may do good and bé prepared to die. You know we must all die. 


When we shall be called hence we know not. It becomes us, then, 
to do whatever our hands find to do while life lasts. Improve each 
day as you ought, if it were your last, for such it may be. Do your 
duty, your whole duty, and be prepared to meet your Heavenly Fa- 
ther whenever he shall call for you. 


With sincere affection, 
I am your friend and 
TEACHER. 


SCHOOL MOTIVES AND SCHOOL VICES. 


A large portion of Mr. Mann’s last (Ninth) Annual Report as 
Secretary of the Board of Education for Massachusetts, is devoted 
to a consideration of the Motives, on which schools are conducted, 
and the means for avoiding and extirpating School Vices. We enrich 
our pages with the following extracts. 


DOUBTFUL POLICY OF A SCHOOL CODE. 


Immediately on opening a school, an important question arises as to the expedi- 
ency or inexpedieacy of promulgating a code of laws for its government. - [tis the 
practice of some teachers to announce orally, during the first day or half day, the 
rules whose observance they shall require, and whose infraction they shall punish. 
Others prepare written statutes, sanctioned by specific penalties, which they post 
up in some conspicuous place in the schoolroom, so as to give a warning to trans 
gressors, and to provide themselves with a ready answer, should the plea of igno- 
rance be urged by any offender. Other teachers anticipate the commission of no 
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offence, but wait until one occurs, before they expound its demerits or prescribe jts 
consequences, 

{t seems to me that very serious objections lie against the promulgation of a code 
of laws, either oral or written, in advance, or at the commencement of the schoo! 
If this be done, the scholars instantly adopt the well-known principle of legal con- 
struction, that what is not included, is excluded ; and hence that every thing is per- 
mitted which is not prohibited. But, as he is a bad citizen who has no higher rule 
of action than the law of the land, so is he a bad scholar who has no other restrain; 
against wrong-doing than the prohibitions of the teacher. No code evér framed by 
the ingenuity of man, however voluminous or detailed it may have been, ever enu- 
merated a tithe of the acts which an enlightened conscience will condemn ; and no 
language was ever so exact and perspicuous, as to be proof against sophistry and 
tergiversation, The jurisdiction of the conscience is infinitely more compreben- 
sive than that of the statute book. Js it right and not Js it written, is the question 
to be propounded in the forum of conscience. Each scholar brings a conscience to 
school. If it has not been previously enlightened, on any given point of duty, then 
there isno punishable blame in the breach of that duty; if it has been previously 
enlightened, then the tribunal is already open before which the culprit should bx 
arraigned. 

Besides, as most of our schools consist of scholars differing very much from each 
other in regard to age and intelligence, the rules applicable to one portion of them 
may be very unsuitable to another; and yet, if relaxed or suspended, in one case, 
the idea of their permanency and immutability will be destroyed, and with that al! 
their moral efficacy ceases. So there may be cases where peculiar circumstances 
will take an action out of the spirit of a rule, while they leave it within the letter 
Suppose, for instance, in consideration of the many miscbiefs which follow in tx 
train of whispering and other modes of communication between scholars, they ar 
Posmnptenty and altogether forbidden; and suppose that, the next day, a child ex- 

uibits symptoms of extreme di tress, or of fainting, or is exposed to some danger 
which-requires instant warning, shall the general rule be observed at the expense of 
| consequences ; or, if violated, shall it be punished ? 

Joubtless too, it has happened and not very unfrequently, that the idea of tly 
offense was originally suggested by the prohibition, and thus the law has led to its 
own infraction, as, with ignorant and superstitious persons, predictions ofien pro 
cure their own fulfilment, * 


FIRST IMPRESSION MADE BY A TEACHER SHOULD BE FAVORABLE.. 


A vast deal of the success of a school depends upon the first impression made by 
the teacher upon it. And by a well-conducted conversation with the scholars, at 
its commencement, and before any prejudices against its requirements have sprung 
up, orany temptations to disobedience been presented, the good will of many, to say 
the least, may be propitiated. There are some points, indeed, absolutely essentia! 
to the prosperity of a school, respecting which the teacher is inthe hands of the 
scholars,—wholly dependent upon their cooperation,—such as the punctuality and 
regularity of their attendance, and, not unfrequently, their being provided with text 
books and other instruments of learning. And in regard to other points falling 
more directly within the teacher’s control, his only hope of reaching the highest suc- 
cessdepends upon securing their assistance. A few hours, therefore, at the begin- 
ning of a school, and an occasional one afterwards, as the age and capacities of 
the scholars may require, may be most beneficially spent in a familiar exposition 
of the great purposes for which the school has been opened, and of the means and 
observances by which alone its highest prosperity can be secured. A teacher can 
hardly enter a school of children, collected from various families, and subjected to 
various home influences, without finding some, at least, who have an essentially 
false view of the object for which they have attended. He must throw light for- 
ward to show them the true nature ofthat object. Among the topies introduced by 
him, in his first friendly discourse to the youthful group collected around him, may 
be the duty of cultivating the spirit of honor and ‘em nan to each other; a desire 


* The story of the Catholic priest and the ostler is not inapposite. When an ostler had fin- 
ithed making confession of his sins, the priest enquired of him if he nad ever greased the teeth of 
his customers horses to prevent them from eating their oats. The ostler not only replied in 
the negative, but said he had never heard of such a thing. The next time he went to the con 
fessional, the firs: offense Which he had to acknowledge was, that he had been greasing the teeth 
of his customers’ horses. 
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for each other’s improvement as well as for their own ; and a determination gen- 
erously to assist their companions in improving the advantages ot ihe school. Let 
him depreeute the meanness that would try to put off blame upon another, for the 
sake of shielding one’s self; that would even risk the concealment of a fault, for 
which another might be unjustly blamed or suspected ; that would triumph in any 
success, Which would give pain to the innocent ; and let him fill their bosoms with 
a noble scorn of deception and falsehood. Let him make his company of hearers 
perceive, that knowledge should only be trusted to those who will use it conscien- 
tiously ;—and this he can do by a graphical description of some immoral great 
man, who has used power and knowledge for selfish and wicked purposes. Let 
him convince them, that he intends to bring into the schoolroom none butthe highest 
motives, and that it is alike their duty and interest to bring into the schoolroom, none 
but the highest motives. Let more or less of these topics be introduced again,-— 
particularly on the accession of new members to the school, and before time has 
been allowed for practising or inventing any adroit measures of defiance or decep- 
tion, If, when new children come into a school, they find its tone a high one, and 
its habits generous and manly, they will, almost invariably, be assimilated to the 
prevalent sentiment. Extraordinary cases of perversity may, indeed, occur; but 
if the new pupils see that the denizens of the school make it a matter of honor to gov- 
ern themselves, instead of being govertted by a set of arbitrary rules; if they see 
such confidence existing between teacher and pupils that each is ready to trust the 
other, and that the interests of both sides are the same, instead of clashing like those 
of enemies, they will be ashamed to stand out as exceptions,—as ugly, mis-shapen 
creatures, ina company where all others are beautiful. 


THE GOOD WILL OF PUPILS MUST BE SECURED. 


Ifwe take a survey of any department of nature or of art, illustrations and analo- 
gies will crowd upon the mind in confirmation of the universal truth, that, if we 
would exert an influence upon any object, we must first bring it into a condition 
receptive of that influence. Does not the farmer break up the soil and open it to 
the sun, before he commits the seed to its bosom in expectation of a harvest? 
Have not celebrated artists owed their fame as much to the careful preparation of 
their materials, as to the skill with which they afterwards combined them? By 
softening agencies of fire or steam, the mechanic overcomes the rigidity or inflexi- 
bleness of his materials, before he attempts to mould or to bend them to his purpose ; 
yet the chemical chunges effected by heat, through the innermost particles of the bar 
of iron which the smith wishes to fashion anew upon his anvil, are not deeper or 
more transmuting, than the spiritual changes wrought upon the inmost emotions of 
a child’s soul, by a demeanor of dignity and by looks and tones of affection, on the 
part of the teacher. When the All-bountiful Giver of the seasons wills to over- 
spread our hemisphere with vegetable beauty and luxuriance, He does not scatter 
abroad His treasures of snow and of hail, nor bind the rivers in the death-like em- 
braces of frost ; but He causes the sun to draw near and the genial rain to descend ; 
He scatters the infinite drops of dew over the earth and summons the warming 
winds from the chambers of the south. Whatever isto be done, whether in the 
works of nature or of art, the material, which is to be wrought upon, must first be 
adapted to the work. 

All teachers look upon books and apparatus as indispensable to the highest pro- 
gressofa school; and hence the sending of a child to school with a demand that he 
should be taught, but without the common instrumentalities for teaching him, they 
justly regard as a Pharaoh like requisition. Yet how much more indispensable are 
a desire and a purpose to learn, in the breast of a child, than a book in his hand! 
A spelling-book, a geography, and so forth, are very desirable ; but a disposition 
0 use them, is indispensable. Parents must supply the books; but teachers,—with 
the help of the parents where they can have it, and, as far as possible, without that 
help where they cannot have it,—must supply the disposition. Let this be done, 
and we may safely affirm that the laws of nature are not more certain than that the 
child will learn, for it is a law of nature that he will. 


DISMISSAL OF REFRACTORY SCHOLARS FROM SCHOOL, 


If a teacher stands in the place of the parent, why should he dismiss any scholar 
from his school, (unless temporarily,) any more than a parent should expel a child 
from his household? There is no Botany Bay, to which such a child can be ban- 
ished. Instead of crossing the ocean t» another hemisphere, he remains at home. 
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For all purposes of evil, he continues in the midst of the very children from amone 
whom he was cast out ; and when he associates with them out of school, there is no 
one present to abate or neutralize his pernicious influences. If the expelled pupil 
be driven from the district where he belongs, into another, in order to prevent his 
contaminations at home, what better can be expected from the place to which he is 
sent, than a reciprocation of the deed, by their sending one of their outcasts to sup- 
Ry his place; and thus opening a commerce of evil, upon free trade principles 

othing is gained while the evil purpose remains in the heart. Reformation is the 
great desideratum ; and can any lover of his country hesitate between the alterna- 
tives of forcible subjugation and Wetorious contumacy ? 

In cases, however, where the dangerousness of the symptoms will no longer per- 
mit delay, there is an immense difference in the modes of treating a malady. We 
know that a mere pretender to medical or surgical knowledge, will aggravate the 
puncture of a pin into a mortification, fatal to life; while, by anodyne and restora- 
tive, the skilful practitioner will cure the gangrene itself. So, in the case of a dis- 
tempered will, it roe | be inflamed and exasperated, by fiery and passionate appli- 
ances, into incorrigibleness and misanthropy ; or, on the other hand, it may be 


restored to soundness and docility, by reproofs or chastisements administered in 
wisdom and love. 


PUPILS MUST BE TRAINED TO SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

One of the highest and most valuable objects, to which the influences of a school 
can be made conducive, consists in training our children to self-government. The 
doctrine of No-government, even if all forms of violence did not meet, the first day, 
to celebrate its introduction by a jubilee, would forfeit all the power that originates 
in concert and union. So tremendous, too, are the evils of anarchy and lawless- 
ness, that a government by mere force, however arbitrary and cruel, has been held 
preferable to no-government. But self-government, self-control, a voluntary com- 
pliance with the Taws of reason and duty, have been justly considered as the high- 
est point of excellence attainable by a human being. No one, however, can con- 
scious!y obey the laws of reason and duty, until he understands them. Hence thx 
preliminary necessity of their being clearly explained, of their being made to stand 
out, broad, lofty, and as conspicuous as a mountain against a clearsky. There 
may be blind obedience without a knowledge of the law, but only of the will of the 
lawgiver; but the first step towards rational obedience is a knowledge of the ruli 
to be obeyed, and of the reasons on which it is founded. 

The above doctrine acquires extraordinary force, in view of our political institu- 
tions,—founded, as they are, upon the great idea of the capacity of man for sell- 
government,—an idea so long denounced by the state as treasonable, and by the 
church as heretical. In order that men may be prepared for self-government, their 
apprenticeship must commence in childhood. ‘The great moral attribute of self-gov- 
ernment cannot be born and matured in a day; and if school children are not 
traind to it, we only prepare ourselves for disappointment, if we expect it from 
grown men. 


IMPERFECT RECITATIONS SHOULD BE PREVENTED OR EXPOSED. 


Lessons should be such that they can be competently mastered by all the scholars 
in the class, unless in cases of remarkable dulness. Some of the less forward or 
less bright, may require a little extra assistance,—which should be freely rendered 
tothem,—but if there be any members of the class who cannot make themselves 
tolerably well acquainted with the lessons, they should be removed to anotherclass, 
Habitually to break down ata recitation has a most disastrous influence on the 
character ofa child. It depresses the spirits, takes away all the animation and 
strength derived from hope, and utterly destroys the ideal of intellectual accuracy, 
which is next in importance to moral accuracy ;—on which, indeed, moral accura- 
cy so often depends. It is still worse when the whole class fails. Shame never 
belongsto multitudes. It is a feeling which arises when we contrast our own defi- 
ciency or misconduct with the opposite qualities in others; but where all are 
equally deficient, or equally wrong, there is no opportunity for such a contrast. 
Common deficiency at the recitation, begets a mingled feeling of contempt for the 
study, and recklessness of reputation, which is fatal to a!l advancement, It may 
begin by merely disheartening the pupil, but it will soon become disgust towards 
the study. Few things are of more baneful tendency than to have a scholar or a 
class leave the recitation-stand, after a half hour of biundering and darkness, with 
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no serise of shame or regret at the dishonor. Few things are of more evil augury, 
than for children to become so inured, by frequency, to having marks of discredit 
entered against their names, that they grow indifferent and callous to a recorded 
censure. Such children lose all that delicacy of feeling, that fine sensitiveness to 
honor, which are strong outposts of virtuous principle. Day afier day, to have a 
dishonorable mark set upon the body, or the hand, or on the name, without any 
feeling of regret or effort at amendment, is as deplorable for a boy or a girl, as it 
would be for a man or a womun to receive. without shame and without compunc- 
tion, a tenth or a twentieth sentence to the house of correction or jail. The former 
indeed, foretokens the latter. 

But suppose the character of the lesson to be rightly adjusted to the capacity of 
the learner ;—still a brood of temptations lurk around. In the first place, there is 
the device of getting one part of the lesson better than the rest, under the expectation 
of being questioned on that part. How often has this been done! In some of the 
studies, it is to be forestalled and excluded by the method, before described, of put- 
ting each question to the whole class, waiting a sufficient time for each pupil te 
think out the answer in his own mind, and then calling upon some one by name, to 
answer it. The naming ofthescholar to give the answer should be in no set order, 
but promiscuous. ‘This method especially applies to grammar, to oral spelling, to 
oral recitations in geography, and to mental arithmetic. In written arithmetic, a 
question for solution may be propounded, and one pupil required to state the first 
step in the process, and then another pupil in another part of the class, the second, 
and so on, until the explanation is completed. Where there is, as there should be 
in every school-room, a sufficient extent of black-board to allow the whole class to 
stand before it at once, a separate question may be given to each member of the 
class, to be wrought upon it. Oceasionally, when the soluticn is half completed, 
the pupils may be transposed, and each one required to examine and complete his 
neighbor’s work. 

It sometimes happens that scholars experiment upon the numbers, or terms, of an 
arithmetical question. In proportion, for instance, if they have no knowledge of 
the principle which should guide them, they may try the effect of multiplying twe 
ofthe numbers together, and dividing the product by the third ; but if that does not 
yield the right answer, they may transpose the order, and try again; and, in the 
end, having exhausted all the errors, they will obtain the truth. But they will 
know that they have arrived at the truth, only by a comparison of their result with 
the answer in the book. They will not know on what principle the true answer 
was obtained; and, on attempting a solution of the next question, they will be as 
ignorant as ever, and be again obliged to go through with the same experimental 
process. In order to prevent this appeal to chance, instead of an appeal to princi- 
ple, the class may be occasionally required to lay aside their slates, and to work 
out all the questions contained in a lesson,on paper, Here they will not be able to 
obliterate what they have done, as they can do on the slate; and therefore, the 
teacher, by « single glance of the eye, can see the track which the mind has made, 
whether straight or circuitous, in its search after the answer. He will also see the 
mechanical correctness with whicheach step may have been performed. 

Frequent reviews, by carrying the pupils a second time over the ground they 
have traversed, will be another means of determining whether they have left any 
part of it unexplored. Ee é 

evices or excuses to escape the lesson altogether, when the pupil is conscious of 
not having faithfully learned it, are an aggravated form of the evil above mention- 
ed; and it should be guarded against by an examination of the absentee upon the 
omitted lesson, at another time. 

The knowledge that is lost is an insignificant matter, compared with the trickish 
habit that is gained. The avoidance of the lesson has deprived the intellect of so 
much exercise, and therefore has prevented whatever of strength that exercise wou d 
have given ; but the means by which the lesson was avoided, have given exercise 
and strength to motives of deception and fraud. Herein lies the lamentable charac- 
ter of the deed. It is only a misfortune to he ignorant, but it is an unspeakable 
calamity to be dishonest. However vigilantly the teacher may look after the intel- 
ligence of his charge, he should use a thousand times more vigilance in preserving 
their integrity. Limited attainments are not incompatible with a high degree of 
happiness; but every immoral act diminishes the capacity for happiness forever 
and ever. 
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Another means of avoiding study,—and I am sorry to say I have found no little 
evidence of its existence,—is, after procuring some fellow-pupil, or other person, to 
perform the work which the teacher has assigned, to present the work thus per- 
formed by another, as the product of one’s own labor. The intellectual loss and 
injury of such a course are great. It leaves the mind unexercised, when it was onc 
of the principal objects of the lesson to exercise it, It also disqualifies the pupil 
more and more for mastering subsequent lessons. A scholar who did not get his 
lessons last week, through indolence, may be unable to get them this week, through 
incapacity, and next week he may give them up in despair. But the most deplora- 
ble quality of such conduct is, that itis an acted fulsehood ; and, as subsequent les 
sons are mastered with so much more difficulty, after the omission of preceding 
ones, the power of the temptation increases, in a geometrical ratio, at each succeed- 
ing step. 

The cases above referred to are generally those where assistance is obtained out 
of school; but the prompting of a fellow-pupil in school, and during the recitation 
comes under the same general head, and incurs the like mischievous consequences 
To guard against the latter species of misconduct, the teacher should be all eye and 
allear. He should be so familiar with the lesson, that he can devote his whole 
attention to the class, instead of occupying the time in preparing himself, by look- 
ing at his book, to hear the successive answers. His eye should be on them, on 
their account; and noton his book, on his own account. 


ee 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Independent of the addresses and discussions on topics connected 
with the classification, discipline, and instruction of schools, introduced 
in connection with the general subject of school improvement, at the 
public meetings held in different towns, special meetings of teachers 
have been held during the winter, for their own individual and pro- 
fessional improvement. 

Tue Wasuincton County Teacuers’ Institute, which was 
organized in October, 1844, has held a session at Kingston, Exeter, 
Hopkinton and Wakefield. 

Several teachers in Portsmouth and Middletown, at the suggestion 
of Thomas G. Potter, formed the Portsmourn Teacuers’ Assoct- 
tion, on the 30th of December last, with the following Constitution. 


ARTICLE Ist. This Association shall be called the Portsmouth Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


ArTic.e 2d. The object of this Society shall be the dissemination of useful 
knowledge among its members, and through them to the children committed to 
their care, by meeting as often as may be expedient, for familiar conversation, and 
an examination of the various branches of education, on which we may be called 
to impart instruction. ° 


ArTIcLeE 3d. The officers of this Society shall be a secretary, (who shall be 
chosen for one school term, and whose duty shall be to keep minutes of the Asso- 
ciation, and conduct such correspondence as the Society may order him by vote.) 
and a chairman pro tem. who shall preside over the meeting for which he is 
chosen, and may select some subject for the consideration of the next meeting, 


ArTICLE 4th. Any teacher may become a member of this Association, by sub- 
scribing his name te this Constitution, and any member may cease tobe such by 
making known his wish to that effect, either verbally or in writing, at any meet- 
ing of the Society. 

Articce 5th. This Constitution may be changed at any meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, and any minor regulations may be established in a similar manner 
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The Association has met every week since the date of its forma- 
tion. One of the memb:rs in a communication respecting their pro- 
ceedings, concludes with saying, ‘‘ 1 wish I could make this commu- 
nication as interesting to you as the meetings have been to its mem- 


bers.” 
The teachers of Warren have held meetings for familiar discussion, 


on methods of instruction and discipline, every two weeks, as have 
also the teachers of Newport. 


The teachers of Scituate and Foster, to the number of fifteen or 
twenty, have attended the meetings of the Association for their 
towns, and taken part in the discussions of topics relating to the im- 


provement of their schools this winter. Several teachers from Glo- 
cester have also been present. 


The teachers, both male and female, of Pawtucket, Central Falls, 
Valley Falls, Bernon, Globe, Manville, Cumberland Hill, and of a 
few other schools in Cumberland, Smithfield, and North Providence, 


have attended the meetings in these towns, and taken an active part 
in the discussions. 


The following are among the subjects which have received atten- 
tion in these meetings of teachers. 


The classification of schools, particularly in rural districts. 

The policy of promulgating a code of rules for the government of a school. 

Modes of interesting and bringing forward backward scholars. 

The dismissal of refractory scholars from school. 

The daily order of recitations. 

The use of the Bible in school. 

Devotional exercises at the opening and close of the school. 

How to train scholars to habits of neatness. 

How to preserve the school-house from injury and defacement. 

Frequency and length of recess. 

How to secure the proper ventilation, and uniform temperature of a school-room, 

Methods of teaching Spelling, Pronunciation, Definitions, Composition, Read- 
ing, Geography, Grammar, Mental and Written Arithmetic, and other studies, 

Motives by which children shall be incited to study. 

The extent to, and modes by which whispering can be prevented, 

The evils of truantship. 

The cultivation right state of feeling towards the school among pupils and 
parents, 

Boarding round. 

Plans of School Registers. 

Length of the school—week and month. 

How to prevent or detect imperfect recitations. 

The use of monitors in large schools. 

The management of young children in winter schools. 

Uses of the slate and blackboard in the instruction of small children. : 

Modes which the teacher can adopt to secure the punctual and regular attendance 
of scholars at school. : 

Plans for interesting parents and especially mothers in the schools where their 
children attend, and for securing visits from them. . ig - 

Errors committed by school committees and superintendents in the examination 
of teachers and of schools. 


The rights of the teacher, 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL OF THE STATE OF NEW York 
Fesrvuary, 15846, 


This number of the Journal opens with the following announcement from its 
new editor, S. S, Randall, Esq., the Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools 

While he cannot hope to equal, much less to surpass, the zeal, ability, and 
devotion which characterized this distinguished champion of our common schoo! 
system, in this his favorite field of labor, he ventures the assurance that n 

ains shall be spared, and no industry be wanting in the endeavor to sustain th: 
high reputation which the Journal has already attained—to make it the faithful 
exponent of the enlightened spirit of the age in reference to the great interests of 
elementary public instruction—to render it a welcome and instructive guest a! 
the family fireside, and on the teachers’ table ; and to enhance its utility as the 
direct organ of communication between the department and the various officers 
connected with the local administration of our common school system. It wil! 
be the representative and advocate of no partial views or favorite hypotheses—th, 
organ of no sect—the instrument of no narrow and distorted theory of education, 
but its columns will at all times be open to the full and free, but temperate dis- 
cussion of all subjects having a direct and practical bearing upon the educatio: 
of the people and their children. And the editor will endeavor to avail himsel/ 
in the discharge of this portion of his duties, of the assistance of the ablest teach 
ers and most experienced educators of the state. Much of the merely }oca 
information heretofore communicated through the Journal, must necessarily be 
dispensed with, in order to afford room for the discussion of topics of more gener 
and comprehensive interest ; and a portion of each number will be exclusive), 
devoted to scientific information, and miscellaneous selections from the purest 
and most attractive sources, designed to improve the intellectual and moral ta 
ulties of the youth of our land. In short, it is the intention and desiyn of the 
editor, aided as he hopes to be by individuals in whom the friends of educatio: 
have been inthe habit of reposing the highest confidence, to render the Journa! 
the true friend and instructive companion of youth—the teacher’s safe manua! of 
reference—and the school officer’s best guide in the discharge of his burdensom 
and responsible duties. Above all will it be his ambition and endeavor to infus 
into our entire system of popular education, that comprehensive and enlightene: 
spirit of Christian morality—that appreciation and practical application of th 
great elements of Truru, Goopness, Orper, Harmony, Purriry, and Dury 
which, alone, can permanently elevate and improve humanity. 
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PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN OTHER STATES. 


Under this head we intended to have noticed the folfowing school document: 
received since January 1, 1846. 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for Michigan 
1846. p. 150. 

Circulars of the Superintendent of Common Schools for Vermont. p. 24. 

Annual! Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools, for New York 
submitted January 20, 1846. District School Journal, February, 1846. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common Schools of 
Pennsylvania, for the school year ending June 3, 1845. p. 12. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of State on the condition of Common 
Schools of Ohio for the year 1845p. 32. 

Second Report of the Board of Visitors of the Natchez Institute, Missis- 
sippi. p. 12. 

We propose todevote one or more numbers of the Extra Journal to an abstract 
of the statistical information, and suggestions of improvement, contained in 
these documents. 

RECEtPTS FOR THE JOURNAL. 
B. F. Goes, pate wg, Batam $3 00) C.C. Greene, Exeter, 
Rev. Charles T. Brooks, Newport, 50 
William C. Chapin, Fall River, 50 | C: 8. Hazard, Warren, 
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: 

Dr. Dinsmore, Providence, 50 | William Sherman, Fall River, 3 
Providence, Feb, 16, 1846. THOMAS C. HARTSHORN. 
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